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The flowers 
in this beautiful 


American garden were 


grown from 
SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 





Tue exquisite hues and perfection of 
form of the flowers grown in English 
gardens from Sutton’s Seeds have long 
claimed the admiration and enthusiasm 
of the flower-loving world. So sure are 
these ‘‘pedigree-quality’’ seeds to grow 
and produce large, colorful blooms 
wherever planted, that they are the 
first choice of professional and amateur 
gardeners. 

The delightful garden pictured soe 
is visible evidence of how successfully 
Sutton’s Seeds grow and bloom in the 
United States. To know more about 
these pure-bred seeds every American 
flower lover should have Sutton's 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue for 
1935. This 200-page book illustrates 
and describes hundreds of the world's 
finest flowers and gives much valuable 
horticultural advice. A copy will be 
sent for 35 cents. 

The painstaking care of five genera- 
tions of the Sutton family in breeding, 
improving and selecting the choicest of 
pure-bred seeds assures the “‘pedigree- 
quality’’ of every packet of Sutton’s 
Seeds. So that home gardeners in the 
United States may become acquainted 
with these quality seeds, we are mak- 
ing a special offer of four packets of 
the following much-wanted varieties 
for $1.00. 

ASTER—Sutton’s Scarlet King. Most bril- 
liant flowers, freely produced 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII—Sutton’s Vio- 
let Beauty. Extremely attractive, either 
as bedding or pot plants. 


SILENE—Sutton’s Pink Star. Produces 
masses of small, star-shaped flowers of 
a delightful pink shade. 


VISCARIA—Sutton’s Pale Blue. Large 
china-blue flowers. A new strain, 

Be sure to take advantage of one of 
these offers. The Catalogue for 35c. 
Four packets of seeds, $1.00. Or Seeds 
and Catalogue, both for $1.25. Please 
use International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
Box 25 Reading, England 


Suitseg 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 
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Mk. the last plantings of Japanese and American grown lilies, 
bulbous irises, and roses in states to the south. The irises must be 
planted in frames in the north. Japanese lilies are just arriving. 

If rose beds are low so that they retain water, fill in with additional 
soil, heaping it around the plants, especially for the Winter. Climbing 
roses that have made a year’s growth of new wood after the severe 
Winter of last year may be taken down from their supports and allowed 
to trail on the ground for the Winter. The canes may be mulched later, 
after the ground has frozen. 

Mulch rhododendrons, especially plants set out recently, with a deep 
covering of peat moss, oak leaves, or even well rotted manure. Other 
ericaceous plants including mountain laurel, azaleas and evergreens may 
also be given a winter mulch. 

Allow the leaves to remain around shrubs for the Winter. This is all 
the protection needed. 

Mulch the strawberry bed with some clean weedless material like 
salt hay. Pine needles or even pine boughs might be used. Oak leaves 
make a good mulch but any light material like this must be weighed 
down with heavy branches or boards placed between the rows. 

The best mulch for lilacs is rough manure put on now and dug into 
the ground in the Spring. 

California privet hedges in the north that may possibly be killed again 
this Winter with severe cold may be protected by running chicken wire 
on either side supported with stakes, leaves being packed between the 
wire and the hedge to cover the stems. 

Shrubs not reliably hardy in the north, such as gordonias, some of the 
evergreen barberries, abelia and some kinds of brooms will retain more 
old wood if they are hilled high with soil or protected with leaves en- 
closed in wire. 

Blue or pink flowered hydrangeas which make strong growth in 
northern gardens, but usually do not flower, should be left unpruned and 
the tops protected with a covering of leaves. Tree peonies also need pro- 
tection in the colder states. The covering in both cases is necessary to 
preserve the tip-end buds. Put tubbed hydrangeas in the cellar. 

Wherever deep mulches are being used in the garden, delay in putting 
them on until the ground is frozen to prevent mice from nesting in them. 
Mouse baits can be purchased from seed stores or some of the farm 
bureaus. 

Protect the trunks of fruit trees, including ornamental varieties, from 
mice by wrapping the trunks in wire netting or building paper. The 
covering should go below ground. A new spray is available in the Middle 
West which can be put on trees and shrubs to protect them from mice 
and rabbits. 

Shallow pools should be drained and filled with leaves or straw for 
the Winter. Allow the drain to remain open. 

Start paper white narcissi and lilies-of-the-valley at intervals in order 
| to have a succession of blooms. The French Roman hyacinths can be 
| brought into bloom quickly. 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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TO-NA-CIDE 


Patent No. 1941055 


The best Insecticide to kill insects in 
the soil, Thrips, Mite, Sow-bugs, 
Worms, etc. for greenhouse or gar- 
den. Spread on soil and water in. 
Large commercial growers are using 
it. Use it on your Gladioli Bulbs to 
kill the Thrips on them. Write us for 
full particulars. 


25 Ibs. for $4.50 50 Ibs. for $7.00 
100 Ibs. for $12.00 


e 
Roman J Irwin Incorporated 
38 West 27% Stroct 
New York, N.Y. 
Telephone BOgardus 4-2444 
GIANT PAPER WHITE 
T 
NARCISSI 
Shining white, fragrant blooms. 
More easily grown in the home 
than any other bulb. Ours is the 
true grandiflora type. Planted be- 
tween now and December ist, 
they may be expected to flower in 


about 45 days, and in shorter time 
as the season advances. 


Three sizes of bulbs to choose 
from — 50c — 60c — 85c per dozen, 
postpaid in New England. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Exhibition in New York 

HE 26th annual Autumn exhibition of the Horticultural 

Society of New York at the Museum of Natural History, 
November 8 to 11, demonstrated again the superiority of the 
private gardeners of that section in the culture of chrysanthe- 
mums. At no other show does one see such magnificent cut 
blooms, such large we!ll-grown plants and such a wealth of 
fine cascade types. 

The large cut flower displays and the groups of plants 
arranged as gardens were all good and gave the judges a diffi- 
cult task. Mrs. W. Redmond Cross was first in the garden 
class with plants bedded on each side of a path which led to a 
weather beaten gate and fence set in front of a really good 
painted background of a section of New England seaside. 
Mention must be made of the superior quality of the plants 
grown by Anthony Sailer, gardener for Mrs. Cross. This 
exhibit won the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

In the cut flower display Mr. J. P. Morgan, for whom 
James Kelley is superintendent, was first with a spectacular 
arrangement of high quality flowers. No flowers of the exhibi- 
tion type were used. The display was composed entirely of 
disbudded singles, pompons and anemones, which were 
magnificent. 


Groups of greenhouse plants, good Winter-flowering 
begonias, carnations, roses, orchids and many excellent basket 
arrangements of chrysanthemums aided materially in round- 
ing out a good show, but to name the feature one is forced 
to go from the esthetic to the practical. The feature was a 
dual one and strictly epicurean. In a competitive exhibit, 
Robert Scott, gardener for Mrs. W. A. M. Burden, produced 
vegetables that taxed one’s credulity, and having produced 
them he staged them in such an effective manner that traffic 
near the exhibit was constantly congested. The gold medal of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society went to this display. 

The educational exhibit of the New York Botanical Garden 
was also an outstanding feature. A world map was hung at 
the back of a very large but inadequate space, and a plate 
of every procurable kind of nut, fruit and vegetable was 
staged with a string running from each plate to a spot on 
the map that was the place of origin of the plant. 

The orchids were of high quality. A 50-square-foot collec- 
tion of cattleya hybrids set up by George E. Baldwin & Co., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., won the gold medal of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. A bronze medal was awarded Robert 
S. Lemmon, New Canaan, Conn., for an exhibit of trailing 
arbutus. A similar medal went to G. G. Gordon of Riverdale- 
on-Hudson for dish gardens. 





The exhibit set up by Mrs. W. Redmond Cross at the Autumn Flower Show in New York City won 
first prize for gardens and also the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on Wednesday, November 21, at 3:30 p.m., 
at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, with the president, Mr. C. 
Frederick C. Stout, in the chair. Announcement was made of 
the election of the following members to serve on the executive 
council for the next three years: Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. William Warner 
Harper, Mr. Alex MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, and 
Mr. Thomas W. Sears. Mrs. Alvan Markle, Jr., was elected 
to serve for two years to fill an unexpired term. 

The president stated the present membership to be 3,355, a 
decrease of 192 members this year. He reported the finances in 
satisfactory condition and said there would not be a deficit at 
the end of the year, although the income of the society, due 
to various causes, is less than in preceding years. The president 
deplored the society's loss by death of 42 members, and men- 
tioned particularly the loss to the executive council of two of 
its members, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, a vice-president and 
chairman of the library committee, and Mr. George L. 
Farnum, chairman of the exhibition committee. He also spoke 
of the death of Mr. Louis Burk, a former member of the 
executive council. 

Upon motion of Dr. Rodney H. True, a resolution was 
adopted urging the National Forestry Reserve Commission to 
authorize the purchase by the federal government of 4,000 
acres of virgin timber land, on account of its inestimable value 
as a basis of forest research. The tract is on the Allegheny 
Plateau in Warren and McKean Counties, Pa., is one of the 
small virgin areas still left standing, and is in imminent 
danger of being cut. 


A National Rock Garden Exhibition 


The first national rock garden exhibition will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 16, 17 and 18, at Fleischmann 
Park. Arrangements are in the hands of a local show com- 
mittee of which Robert Senior of Cincinnati, regional vice- 
president of the North Central Region of the American Rock 
Garden Society, 1s chairman. 

The American Rock Garden Society will hold its second 
annual meeting on the second day of the exhibition, May 17, 
at the Alms Hotel, Cincinnati. The objects of the society are 
to encourage good design and construction of rock gardens, to 
promote interest in and disseminate information on the culti- 
vation of plants suitable for rock gardens under local condi- 
tions, to further the adoption of correct nomenclature, to hold 
meetings and exhibitions and encourage and promote plant 
exploration. The headquarters are at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Chrysanthemum Society of America Show 


The annual exhibition of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America completely filled the Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘The show, which was staged by a large committee of which 
Mr. ‘T. P. Langhans was chairman, ran from November 14 
to 17. Preceding the opening, new seedling varieties were 
christened before an audience of 1500 in the main auditorium 
of the mosque. The varieties were Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., 
light yellow, originated by Baur-Steinkamp & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Henry R. Rea, white, by Elmer D. Smith, 
Adrian, Mich.; and two posthumously dedicated, one to 
David Brown Oliver, bronze, by Elmer D. Smith, and 
Richard Beatty Mellon, light bronze, by V. R. DePetris, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. After the christening the audience was 
admitted to the show. 

Retail florists co-operated to make a combined exhibition 
demonstrating floral gift possibilities in the life of a woman 
from the cradle to the golden wedding anniversary. 

Whereas most of the show was devoted to competition in 
scores of classes with all types of chrysanthemums on exhibi- 
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tion, other flowers were shown too. Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, exhibited the new hardy evergreen barberry, Berberis 
mentorensis. The state colleges of Ohio, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania had educational exhibits. Ten thousand people paid 
admissions and 2000 school children visited the show during 
three mornings. 

In conjunction with the show, the society held its 33d 
annual meeting at which time officers were elected as follows: 
President, Ira D. Yoder, Barberton, Ohio; vice-president, 
V. R. DePetris, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; secretary, A. H. 
Nehrling, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, W. F. 
Ekas, Baltimore, Md. At the annual banquet, the society 
presented Elmer D. Smith with an illuminated scroll for his 
outstanding achievements in the field of chrysanthemum 
breeding during the past five decades. 


Talks for Gardeners and Garden Lovers 


Six educational talks during the coming Winter for gar- 
deners and garden lovers have been arranged by the Phila- 
delphia branch of the National Association of Gardeners, in 
co-operation with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
All talks will be held at 8 p.m. at the headquarters of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. The opening talk is scheduled for Tuesday evening, 
December 11, and will be delivered by John R. Bracken, pro- 
fessor of landscape architecture at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who will speak on ‘‘Classification and Identification of 
Plant Material by the Use of a Key.”” The other lectures will 
follow on January 8 and 22, February 5 and 19, and March 5 
(Tuesday evenings), and will deal with plant diseases, garden 
insects, shrub propagation, the growing of plants, and soils. 

Everyone interested in gardening is invited to attend the 
course. The only charge is an enrollment fee of one dollar, 
which must be paid before the first lecture. Enrollment may be 
made either with Warner S. Hamilton, secretary, Philadelphia 
branch of the National Association of Gardeners, Rosemont, 
Pa., or at the office of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Another Gadget Show in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York has decided to 
repeat what was an experiment last year—the success of which 
may prove to be a habit for the future—a gadget show. Re- 
peated inquiries from the membership as to when the gadget 
show was to be held were instrumental in placing the matter 
before two committees resulting in a vote to hold another such 
exhibition, but not to repeat any article shown last year at the 
gadget display. Word, therefore, was sent to the makers of 
garden tools and equipment apprising them of the opportu- 
nity availabie. 

‘The exhibit will open December | and run for the month, 
which should make a very interesting display covering, as it 
does, plant labels, flower bowls, spades, forks, rakes, hoes, 
garden lines, electric trimmers, sun clocks, watering kettles for 
house plants—but the list is much too long for publication 
here! For those having to think of gifts for garden-minded 
friends this ‘‘Garden Gadget Display’’ should prove a boon. 


Christmas Greens Exhibitions in Baltimore 


Two exhibitions are to be held in December as a part of 
the year’s program of the Maryland garden clubs, under the 
direction of the conservation committee. The first exhibition 
is to be of Christmas greens and will be held December 5 to 7 
in the children’s room of the Pratt Library in Baltimore. A 
second exhibition of Christmas wreaths will be staged in the 
same place on December 11 and 12. Elisabeth L. Clark, chair- 
man of the conservation committee, is in charge of this work. 











AN AMATEUR’S HOBBY CONSERVATORY 


On the north side of the house, yet operated 
to the satisfaction of the owner and his friends 


MPOSSIBLE! The plan is impracticable! You will never 
make a go of it! These are the discouraging words that 
experienced plantsmen flung at Mr. John C. Frohn of 

Belmont, Mass., ten years ago when he suggested building a 
greenhouse on the north side of his home. There was only 
one possible location and still have the greenhouse adjoined to 
the dwelling. Located on the north, little sunlight would 
reach the glass except in the morning and during the latter 
part of the afternoon in the Winter months when most 
needed. Yet Mr. Frohn would not be discouraged and the 
greenhouse was built. For ten years he has been successful, 
thus disproving the beliefs of men who had far more plant 
knowledge than he. 

Other than having a desire to grow plants, Mr. Frohn 
started off with practically no knowledge of greenhouse main- 
tenance. Nevertheless, by means of talking with growers, 
reading books and magazine articles he has mastered the art. 
Plant names come easily and he can call an orchid by its first 
and last names. Friends have been generous in swapping plants 
and in adding to his collection so that the greenhouse 1s full 
to the roof with scores of varieties, most of which are growing 
well regardless of the temperatures and light conditions that 
are not exactly in accord with the books. For instance camel- 
lias and orchids are side by side. New buds are showing on the 
orchids and the camellias are studded with blooms and buds, 
promising a heavy crop. And yet, technically the orchids 
should be grown in a warm greenhouse whereas the camellias 
prefer a much lower temperature. All the plants, however, 
seem to survive the range of a night temperature between 50 
and 62 degrees which the heater in the house cellar provides. 

Nearly all the work in the greenhouse is done by Mr. Frohn 
himself. At morning and night he regulates the ventilators, 
does the watering, clears away dead foliage, makes cuttings, 
sprays for insect pests, applies fertilizer, and all the other odd 
jobs that are necessary. As in most small conservatories, insects 
must constantly be kept in check, but this has been made 
easier by the introduction of improved insecticides. Fumiga- 
tion is occasionally necessary to get rid of some of the tougher 
pests. This is done with tobacco dust. The health of the 
plants is further maintained by using a new 
naphthalene compound which is spread on 
the surface of the soil as a powder and 
lightly stirred in. Scale insects are washed off 
the leaves with plain water and mealy bugs 
that occur on gardenias and a few other 
plants are quickly punctured with tooth- 
picks. By employing these simple methods 
and by taking care to water the plants only 
in the morning, the plants are kept healthy. 

Upon entering the greenhouse from the 
end of the living-room there are shelves on 
either side that hold potted cacti and succu- 
lents. Here, too, are narrow boxes filled with 
sand in which the cuttings are rooted. The 
small conservatory is filled with so many 
kinds of plants that sections of the benches 
of which there are two, one at either side of 
the central walk, are set apart for special 
purposes. Orchids and other plants are 
grouped around a small rock garden made 
of tufa rock where small foliage plants hav- 
ing a trailing habit practically grow wild. 
The collection also includes a half-dozen 
pots of calla lilies which are grown partly 
for their flowers and partly for the amuse- 





. John C. Frohn’s conservatory ts built on the north side of his house, he has 
been able to grow orchids and many other flowering plants in it 


ment of the owner. It frequently happens, for instance, that a 
friend pictures himself near the point of death with some 
trivial ailment, whereupon he is promptly sent a calla lily 
bloom in the spirit of bereavement. 

A part of another bench is filled with fresh soil composted 
every year by a local florist. Here grow calendulas, snap- 
dragons and chrysanthemums to provide cut flowers for the 
house and office. Stock plants of chrysanthemums are finally 
relegated to the end of the conservatory where they are kept 
to provide cuttings later on. A very small section of the bench 
serves as a potting bench where all such operations as planting 
boxes of seeds, repotting plants and so on take place. Extra 
pots and other equipment are stored under the benches where 
also the hot water pipes run. 

As might be expected with a hobby conservatory, many 
kinds of plants have been collected during the ten-year period. 
There are begonias in assortment including the Angel Wing 
variety which is now in full flower. A pot of tibouchina 
with its beautiful purple flowers is much enjoyed. Another, 
gathered from a private conservatory and not often seen, is 
the glory-bower vine, clerodendron, which has crimson and 
white flowers in clusters. Freesias are grown in pots, the bulbs 
being saved from one year to the next. There will be holiday 
flowers on poinsettias, and Easter lilies have started in pots. Of 
course, a certain amount of bedding stock is kept on hand, 
such as various kinds of coleus, geraniums, ageratum and the 
like. Oxalis and the fern, davallia, are used in hanging pots 
overhead. 

Much amusement centers around a ponderosa lemon that 
Mr. Frohn started from a cutting several years ago. The fruits 
are four inches in diameter at maturity and are the wonder- 
ment of all visitors. Incidentally the juice is useful. It often 
happens that mature and half-ripened fruit and flowers appear 
on the plant at the same time. 

It is with considerable pride that Mr. Frohn watches a 
particular plant develop to perfection. One cactus, for instance, 
had 60 blooms at one time. A cymbidium orchid is sending 
up tall stems covered with buds after being transplanted to a 
larger pot earlier in the year. The family particularly admire 
the cattleya orchids, a number of which are grown, including 
Cattleya trianaet and C. percivalliana. The orchids get no more 
care than the other plants and have presented no difficulties. 
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Promise of a great show of blooms lies in pots of tulips 
and daffodils that are now buried in a trench in the garden. 
[hese will be brought in after the first of the year for forcing. 
With the approach of Spring annuals will be started from 
seed in boxes. At this time of year too, children with an 
awakening spirit of gardening come to the conservatory to 
receive small plants grown 1n pots. 

Summer is, perhaps, the most difficult season of the year in 
which to operate the conservatory because of the extreme heat 
which is favorable to insect pests and which dries out soil 
rapidly. However, Mr. Frohn has so many garden interests 
outside that he does not attempt to keep the conservatory in 
operation. Instead, all the plants are taken outdoors and kept 
for the Summer in the protecting shade of the north side of 
the house. This treatment does not harm even the tenderest 
plants like orchids. The water faucet is nearby so that they 
can easily be watered. Thus from early June until September 
the plants require practically no care. Those that need it are 
repotted at the end of the Summer before being taken indoors 
for the Winter. Many of the plants are benefited by the period 
of inactivity during the Summer, and although they do not 





The interior of Mr. Frohn’s greenhouse, pictured as tt was ten years ago, 
is arranged to minimize the amount of labor required 


look their best when brought into the greenhouse again, they 
soon recover and grow with renewed vigor. All plants are 
cleaned of insect pests and unhealthy foliage before being 
taken inside. Soon after they have become accustomed to the 
conservatory, Mr. Frohn begins to feed them with light 
applications of Clay’s fertilizer. 

As a hobby and recreation a conservatory can be more satis- 
factory than golf. There is no greater pleasure than having 
quantities of growing plants and flowers during the dull 
Winter months. Moreover, few hobbies can be so readily 
enjoyed for with the conservatory joined to the house there is 
a pleasant vista of green from the living-room, and the plants 
are near at hand to be worked with for a few minutes or an 
hour. 

NoTeE—Amateurs who own conservatories may have problems concerning 
the growing of plants to which they are unable to find answers. The editors 


of Horticulture are glad to help their readers with such problems. Address 
correspondence to Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
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A NEW LEWISIA ON TRIAL - 


N the Winter of 1932, I found some roots of Lewrsia 
brachycalyx in a Pasadena seed store, and brought a couple 
east. At this time the species was apparently not listed in any 
catalogue and I could find no clue to its appearance or treat- 
ment. For the first year, while my rock garden was under 
construction, I nursed the plants in pots, where they ripened 
without flowering. In Autumn they were planted on a north 
slope in rather rocky soil with very sharp drainage. In spite 
of a Winter with very little snow and temperature as low as 
30 degrees below zero, they came through nicely under a light 
covering of buckwheat straw, and started growth by the end 
of March, before the ground had thawed more than a couple 
of inches. 

They flowered in late May and early June. The blossoms 
were white, about an inch and a half across, and laid flat on 
the rosette of leaves. They were produced in large numbers, 
although there was rarely more than one open at a time— 
which I feel is a decided advantage, as lewisia blossoms are 
inclined to be crowded, spoiling their individual beauty. Be- 
fore all the buds had opened the plants began to ripen, pos- 
sibly because of the very dry Spring, but growth began again 
in September. I am trying a number of other species this year, 
less in hope of success than in an effort to learn whether 
L. brachycalyx is an unusually tractable member of a trouble- 
some genus. 


Groton, N. Y. —C. R. Worth. 


A YELLOW PERENNIAL SALVIA 


HERE are species of salvia with pure yellow flowers, quite 

in contrast to the usual blue. Salvia flava grows about twa 
feet tall, the basal leaves being broad, oblong and wrinkled, 
with little odor. The plant in habit is very like S. pratensis, 
or other common blue species. [t is deep rooted, perfectly 
hardy (it survived last Winter), and perennial. It is not too 
large for the rock garden. 

The flowers are large (very large in variety megalantha, 
which is growing here), in pairs, opening successively up the 
stalks in long spikes well above the basal leaves. They are 
deep yellow, with large brown blotch on the large lower lip. 
While most salvias are weedy in effect, this one by its color 
redeems the group for garden uses. It blooms through July 
and August, and is unharmed by sun and drought. Possibly 
it is not in the trade here as yet, but several European dealers 
offer seed, and it is a very easy species to grow. S. bulleyana is 
the same species or a similar one, both from China. There 
must be something wrong with this plant, for nobody grows 
it as yet, but at present it seems as perfect a perennial as a 
salvia can be. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


RARE PLANT IN A SOUTHERN TOWN 


HAVE been much pleased this season with one of the so- 

called evening primroses, Hartmannia rosea, a low-grow- 
ing plant with pink flowers. It is a perennial, spreading and 
renewing by root-like underground stems, much as in physo- 
stegia. It came through zero weather last Winter unhurt and 
began to blossom early in the season keeping right on up to 
the present date, October 5. It seems to be especially happy in 
a gravel bank or road, and therefore needs good drainage. 

I do not remember having seen this plant before coming to 
this section, but in this little town it is established in a 
majority of the home gardens, indicating that it has been 
passed from one garden to the other, as is the habit among 
plant lovers in small towns. 

I have before me a huge pile of seed catalogues none of 
which list it except one which has it as Oenothera speciosa 
rubra. 


Old Fort, N. C. —F. E. Boynton. 











THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON REVIEWED 


Several excellent new hardy varieties have 
been introduced, with others in the offing 


L THOUGH the early varieties were two or three weeks 
later than usual in opening their first flowers, the 1934 
chrysanthemum season here, in southeastern Pennsyl- 

vania, was a delight to lovers of these lovely flowers. We had 
two solid months of bloom. Even the late-blooming buttons 
made a grand display before hard freezes put an end to the 
show. 

Early Bronze, Barbara Cumming, and Donald Wells, 
which used to bloom for me in Rhode Island in August, 
opened here this year on September 12, September 15, and 
October 1, while mid-season and late varieties came along at 
about their regular time. 

Last year I told of the hardiness of Cumming’s new Korean 
hybrids, which would stand zero temperatures without pro- 
tection. I am doubly sure of it now as some score of varieties 
were left without any covering last Winter and all but a 
couple came through in fine condition; we had temperatures 
as low as 17 degrees below zero, too. 

Of the varieties introduced this year, Apollo, bronzy orange 
or terra-cotta; Ceres, old gold; Daphne, pink: Diana, water 
melon pink; Mars, wine red; and Mercury, reddish old rose, 
all bloomed between October 6 and 10. The plants of these 
hybrids are quite tall—three feet here-—and are more free with 
their flowers than the ordinary chrysanthemums; they are 
singles, two and one-half to three inches in diameter of shades 
and tints new to chrysanthemums. Also in addition to the 
pungent chrysanthemum scent, most of them have delightful 
sweet fragrances. They are splendid long-lasting cut flowers. 

There will be at least three more of them introduced next 
Spring, broadening the color range. They are: Hebe, which 
bloomed October 6, with three-inch, sweetly fragrant flowers 
of a nice clean pink; there were arm loads to cut. These 
Koreans are all named for the dwellers on Mount Olympus, 
and a lovely lemon yellow with a decided lemon scent has 
been named Orion. It bloomed October 17; while Vulcan 
opened carmine red on October 5, then changed to bronzy 
crimson. 

Two Korean hybrids of altogether different growth are 
Innocence and Dazira. The plants grow 15 or 18 inches tall 
with a mound-shaped spread of nearly three feet. They are 
covered with two-inch daisies which either open pure white 
and take on a pink tint, or open pinkish and turn pure white. 
I notice the originator’s descriptions say that Innocence opens 
white and turns pink, and that Dazira opens pink and turns 
white; anyway, whenever | was making notes, both of them 
had flowers of both colors. 

A chrysanthemum of similar growth but not so vigorous 
is being sold under three different names: I bought Amelia, 
Azalea Mum, and Pink Cushion from different growers and 
could not see any difference. The plants were about | 2 inches 
tall with a mound-shaped spread of two feet. ‘Ihe foliage was 
entirely hidden by the flowers which were flat pompons, two 
inches in diameter, of lavender pink, aging creamy white with 
tints, much more attractive than this description sounds. A 
row of them in front of taller plants is something to rave 
about. They bloomed in mid-September. 

Of the regular hardy chrysanthemums, there are several 
good varieties to be introduced next Spring. In singles, Louise 
Schling, blooming October 12, is blood-red with bronze tints. 
There are three or four rows of petals around a large yellow 
cushion; it is a tall grower. 

Very different is Harbinger (October 20). The lavender- 
blue rays of this variety have a large white ring around the 
center button. Sensation was also striking with each of its 
yellow petals tipped with scarlet. Apparently a seedling of 
Dazzler, The Chief has scarlet rays with a gold reverse; it has 


several rows of petals. Well named is Lemonade (October 4) 
the light amber flowers of which were produced freely. 
Autumn is something like Alice Howell, but on a stronger 
plant and producing more bloom. It flowered on October 3. 

Three pompons were very good. A free-blooming chestnut 
colored one has been appropriately named Chestnut Burr: it 
bloomed October 15, the same day as Distinction, whose one- 
and-one-half-inch flowers are bronze with yellow tips. Miss 
Prim, with two-and-one-half-inch flowers of fawn with a 
slight pinkish center, was delightfully neat. 

Of those introduced this year, Granny Scovill attracted 
much attention. Its four-inch reddish buff flowers were glori- 
ous for weeks after October 12. It is not very hardy but is 
worth caring for. 

Flashlight, the originator describes as bright, glowing crim 
son; here it was maroon with the slightly incurved tips show 
ing their gold backs. It, like Pink Lady, a lavender-pink 
decorative, and Sunkist, a two-inch bronzy orange pompon, 
bloomed October 1. 

One of the loveliest chrysanthemums in the garden was 
Princess, a great white single with a large yellow button. It 
bloomed October 2 and lasted for weeks. Natoma, a deep rose 
decorative, and Brilliancy, bronzy red, semi-double, both 
opened on October 8; they are good. Another Dazzler seedling 
named [The Torch opened October 10. 

A nice deep chestnut pompon named Elena bloomed Octo 
ber 12 and guaranteed itself a place next year. Another I liked 
very much was Warrior, deep maroon, incurved, showing the 
gold reverse. It had six rows of petals and bloomed freely. One 
more variety excited visitors, a Japanese type with four-inch 
blooms of very pale pink. The petals are quilled except the 
tips which are spoon shaped. It is named for the sacred moun 
tain of Japan, Fujiyama, and bloomed October 15. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 





Princess is a particularly lovely new white chrysanthemum 
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WHY AUTUMN LEAVES CHANGE COLOR* 


URING the Summer, leaves are green because they contain 

an abundance of the green pigment chlorophyll, a sub- 
stance which absorbs all the light waves with the exception of 
the green (and slight amounts of other colors). The pre- 
dominant green waves are reflected, thus giving the leaves a 
green color. 

But, while chlorophyll is disintegrating and being formed 
anew continually by the plant during the growing season, it 
is then formed more rapidly than it is disintegrated; this is 
why the leaves keep green. Toward Autumn, due to lowered 
temperature and other causes, ‘‘old age’ of the leaf sets in, the 
leaves become less active, and the chlorophyll is manufactured 
less rapidly than it disintegrates. Here, then, other pigments 
begin to show their colors, some of which have been masked 
during the growing season by the chlorophyll. The principal 
one of these is xanthophyll, the yellow substance which is 
responsible for much of the yellow in our Autumn foliage, as 
in the birches, the tulip tree, elms, etc. Xanthophyll is more 
resistant than chlorophyll! to the destructive action of light. 
Carotin may also be present, imparting a red or orange color 
depending on its relative amount. Other reds, as well as 
purples and blues are due to the formation of anthocyanins. 
If alkaline these substances reflect the blue or purple shades, 
but an acid content results in a red coloration. The brilliancy 
of sumacs, sweet gum, oaks, and other trees is due to those 
pigments. Finally, oxidation changes them so that they reflect 
various shades of brown. We are told that not a few travelers 
from Europe time their visits to the United States so that they 
can witness the spectacle of the color-splashed hillsides. In 
order to help those who desire to enjoy the foliage, as well as 
those who hope to serve them, the New England Council is 
sponsoring an aerial survey of New England for the purpose 
of discovering to the best of its ability when the show is likely 
to begin, how long it will last, and where it will be most 
brilliant. 

Any group of judges would find it difficult to agree on the 
successful candidate for the prize for American autumnal 
coloration. Some prefer the sweet or red gum, Liquidambar 
styractNua, which has a richness of color that is unique. How- 
ever, this tree is not found in northern New England, being, 
in this neighborhood, near its northern limits. Others favor 
the black gum, Nyssa sylvatica, a rather uncommon tree which 
begins to show occasional scarlet leaves even as early as 
August. With others the white ash, with its indescribable 
mixtures of purple and purple-brown tints mingled with 
yellows, is most popular. And we must not forget the flower- 
ing dogwood with its repertoire of brilliant colors which it 
varies to suit the season. 

The sugar maple’s predominant color is a rich golden 
yellow, but many of the outer leaves are often tinged with a 
glorious crimson. Some of these marvelously beautiful trees— 
we see them along the old village streets through New Eng- 


*From a Bulletin of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
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land—seem to have a glow of fire without, and when one 
looks further within, he sees the rich gold of the embers. Add 
to this the light fading green of some of the foliage, and the 
picture is complete. The red or swamp maples are also bril- 
liant, but their color combinations are not as varied, or as 
satisfying. 


GOURDS ON DISPLAY IN NEW YORK 


| prlintetsire to the current flair for gourds, both as gar- 
den subjects and as indoor or porch decorations, the New 
York Botanical Garden is exhibiting this month in the 
Museum Building the large collection of gourds of many 
shapes and colors which were shown earlier at the Fall flower 
show in New York. 

With some resembling smooth white eggs; others pebbly, 
dark green, miniature squashes; still others like round yellow 
pumpkins; certain ones simulating oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruit; many of them curious for their patterns of bright 
orange and green—in the innumerable varieties represented, 
there is no end of diversity in the form of these popular 
decorative fruits. 

For the benefit of those who wish to raise gourds for them- 
selves Miss Helen M. Tillinghast of ‘“The Gourd-Vine,”’ 
Vernon, Conn., through whose courtesy the collection is 


being shown at the Botanical Garden, says: 


Gourd seed should be planted only after all danger of frost is over. Plant 
seeds an inch or less deep, according to their size. Plant in full sunshine, as 
gourds are lovers of heat and light, and prefer a warm soil, deeply dug and 
fertilized. Cultivate them well until the plants begin to form vines. Pick the 
gourds when the stems begin to turn brown at the fruit, and always allow 
part of them to remain attached to the fruit. Handle the gourds as carefully 
as eggs. Keep them in a dry, well-ventilated place for several weeks before 
using them as decorations. Rub in a little wax occasionally to help them hold 
their color. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION 


ECAUSE of the encouraging growth in membership and 
increasing activities, the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania has found it expedient to establish a permanent office 
for the transaction of its business. The address of the office is 
607, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. It is located on the 
sixth floor of the building, next door to the rooms of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society—an arrangement which 
is proving of mutual benefit to both organizations. 

Members of the federations of other states as well as of the 
Pennsylvania federation are cordially invited to visit the office, 
which is open during regular business hours each week-day. A 
list of experienced flower show judges, a list of lecturers, 
garden club year books, and other data of particular interest to 
garden club members will be found on file, and the executive 
secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pleasants, is constantly on hand 
to extend the welcome of the federation and to be of service 


to visitors. 





LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


HE following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Art of Japanese flower arrangement, by A. Koehn. Bost., Houghton, 
1934. 

Bermuda’s “oldest inhabitants,” by L. H. Smith. 1934. 

Bumble bees and their ways, by O. E. Plath. N.Y., Macm., 1934. 

Children and gardens, by G. Jekyll. Lond., Country life, 1934. 

Claude Monet and his garden, by S. Gwynn. N.Y., Macm., 1934. 

Colour in the garden, by M. E. Stebbing. Lond., Nelson, 1934. 

Commercial fertilizers, by G. H. Collings. Phil., Blakiston’s, 1934. 

Economic plants, by E. E. Stanford. N.Y., Appleton, 1934. 

Families of flowering plants: v.1 Dicotyledons; v.2 Monocotyledons, 
by J. Hutchinson. Lond., Macm., 1926-1934 

Fuchsias, by E. O. Essig., (repr. from National Horticultural maga- 
zine Jan. 1934.) 

Garden history of Georgia 1733-1933, comp. by L. M. Cooney. Atlanta, 
Peachtree Garden Club, 1933. 

Gardens in glass, by M. N. Andrews. N.Y., Le Da Mare, 1934 

Gardens of colony and state, v.2. N.Y., Scribner for Garden Club of 
America, 1934. 

Gardens of delight, by E. S. Rohde. Bost., Hale, 1934. 

Gertrude Jekyll, a memoir, by F. Jekyll. Lond., Cape, 1934. 








WRITING BOOKS AS A WINTER SPORT 


Richardson Wright produces a volume* penned 
for amusement but certain to entertain readers 


\ X THEN Richardson Wright was preparing the material 
for his superb book “‘The Story of Gardening,’ he 
evidently permitted himself to wander into many by- 

paths, some of them so provocative as to result in another 
book. ““The Winter Diversions of a Gardener,’ the book is 
called, but that is only a clever title. The diversions were the 
pleasures of penning the various chapters, some of which deal 
quite frankly with the diversions of other persons—diversions 
not wholly floral. 

The first chapter has to do with flower-painting ladies, 
including a certain Mrs. Delany, whose cap-framed face makes 
a portrait frontispiece. Mr. Wright first learned about these 
flower paintings done by women when he decided to turn into 
a London bookshop rather than a London pub. What he 
found in that bookshop set him astride a new hobby which 
he rode until he had learned a lot about women who have 
been making gardens with brush and pencil. So much for 
ladies of the studio type. 


Centuries of Summerhouses 


N the next chapter we find ladies whose diversions are quite 
different in character. “‘Happenings in Summerhouses”’ 
is the chapter title and along with it goes a foot-note on 
al fresco bathing. Perhaps this chapter will be considered 
somewhat too robust for adolescents. Not that there is any- 
thing in it to get alarmed about, but certain of the authors 
whose works are quoted had the frankness of their day. There 
is much about summerhouse beginnings, of course. Crusaders 
and various travelers seem to have first discovered them in 
India and Persia. Finding them both delightful and practical, 
they introduced them into Europe and so started the plan of 
making home gardens a good place in which to live. In the 
Middle Ages some sort of bower away from the hall of the 
castle was almost a necessity if the castle owner desired 
privacy, the only other spot where this could be obtained 
being the bed chamber. It appears that the word “‘bower’’ 
itself is derived from the Saxon word “‘bur,”’ a chamber. 

The ultimate descent of garden-house taste, according to the 
author, came with the romantic garden, when estate owners 
tried desperately hard to be rustic about everything, and 
summerhouses were built to resemble haycocks or tilted farm 
carts or even concealed, as in one German garden, under a 
wood-pile. 

Grottoes went along, it seems, with the early fad for 
summerhouses. Sometimes they were made of tufa rock and 
sometimes of shells. By the 16th century the grotto became 
fashionable and was elaborated fantastically. Its walls sprouted 
shells and flowers and its hidden corners sheltered shadowy 
statues and organs that played tunes and made little birds sing 
when the water ran through it. Grottoes came in again with 
the romantic gardens of the 18th century and then gradually 
disappeared from favor; thanks be, they have never been 
revived! 

Bathing in the Garden 
OW as to this matter of al fresco bathing. Mr. Wright 
slips into the subject gradually, perhaps feeling that too 
sudden a plunge would take the reader’s breath away. When 
bathing was first introduced into Europe, the pool was shal- 
low and approached by steps. There ladies, clothed except for 
their shoes and stockings, used to dabble their pretty hands 
and feet. Later deeper tubs were devised and were discreetly 
hidden in a bower in the garden when the ladies desired to 
bathe. 
It has remained for our own time to develop the garden 


The Winter Diversions of a Gardener,’ by Richardson Wright. Published by J. B 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $2.50. 


swimming tank to luxurious proportions—much more useful 
but less romantic than the old-time tub. The author notes 
this fact when he says, “‘Our poets do not fall into throes of 
rhymed ecstasies over even a very lightly clad nymph doing 
the ‘crawl’ down a 50-foot cement pool, her head encased in 
a rubber cap.’’ No, indeed; for romance we must go back to 
the time when less was known about plumbing but more 
perhaps about poetry. 

Mr. Wright seems to have tightened his belt and settled 
down to more prosaic matters when he got to Chapter Four, 
for in that chapter he tells much about the way in which 
plants have reached this country and European countries, too, 
from distant lands. The chapter is called ““The Luggage of 
Traveling Plants’ and the author tells of Continental nursery - 
men who raise their sapling trees in wire baskets, thus forcing 
the root growth into the small, tangled mass desirable for 
digging and shipping. When they dig a plant they have only 
to pull up a basket and wrap it in burlap. In the Middle West 
an alpine specialist raises and ships his rock plants in wire 
pots. One plants pot and all, for the wire is soft and soon rots 
away. Ancient Romans knew much about the packing and 
shipping of plants and up to the 17th century cuttings were 
first wrapped in waxed cloth and the cloth then sewed into a 
package and the package finally smeared with honey and flour. 

John Evelyn, of horticultural tradition, said that roots to 
be sent any distance should be rubbed over with honey and 
wrapped in damp moss. [The purpose of the honey was to 
keep the cuttings alive and damp. It has now been supplanted 
by wax. Modern-day seed shippers often use thermos bottles. 
In such a container seeds can be shipped safely from South 
Africa to England. 


Origin of the Wardian Case 


HE greatest boon to the shippers of both rare and valuable 

economic plants came in the early part of the last century 
when the Wardian case was invented, or rather stumbled on. 
A bug was responsible for this discovery. A certain naturalist 
wanted to obtain a perfect specimen of a sphinx butterfly. He 
placed the chrysalis in some soil in a glass bottle and covered 
it with a lid. After a time, minute vegetation appeared on the 
surface of the soil and eventually turned out to be a fern and 
a grass. This led to experiments in the growing of plants 
under glass cases in which the plants created an atmosphere of 
their own. Thus, the Wardian case came into being and was 
used widely for shipping plants from one country to another, 
sometimes being eight months on the way without a drop of 
water being added. 

Mr. Wright has a fine chapter on ‘““The Huguenot as 
Gardener.’’ Wherever the Huguenots migrated, they carried 
plants and the theories of horticulture. They came to America 
and the impress of their horticultural enthusiasm soon ap- 
peared wherever they settled. 

Obviously, all kinds of persons have a flair for gardening, 
but this form of recreation seems to make a particular appeal 
to men of the cloth. Consequently, we have a chapter on ‘“The 
Parson with the Hoe.’’ Monastery gardens in Europe deserve 
the credit for maintaining many horticultural subjects and for 
developing others, as well as for originating new beverages. It 
was in a religious house that the method of producing a ‘‘fizz”’ 
and thereby introducing the sparkle into champagne was 
discovered. 

Ecclesiastical interest in gardens has persisted from the early 
days of the church and this interest has been carried from one 
country to another. As a result, the clergy have produced not 
only good gardens but good books about gardening subjects. 
The reader may find this chapter a little monotonous with its 
long list of garden-making parsons, but no harm will be done 
if he skips a few pages to reach the fascinating story of plant 
explorations made by missionaries, particularly in China. 
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§ RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER ; 


OME time ago (Horticulture, June 15) Helen Morgen- 
thau Fox commented on the fact that there is a difference 
between mere stimulation of plants and permanent improve- 
ment of the soil by applications of organic manure. It is 
probably absolute truth to say that the average home gardener 
does not feed his plants enough; indeed, I would go further 
and say that the average amateur has only a hazy notion of 
what real cultivation means. Cultivation includes soil prepara- 
tion as well as surface hoeing after things are planted. How 
many really dig their soil to the extent of breaking up and 
fertilizing the lower spits of soil generally termed subsoil. A 
spit, by the way, is the full depth of a spade or digging fork 
pushed straight down, not at an acute angle. 

Many whom I have seen working their plots of ground, 
apparently dislike bending their backs, so use a long-handled, 
pointed shovel, turning over perhaps six or eight inches. I 
have not met one amateur who has admitted doing a bit of 
real trenching, that is, digging three feet or three spits deep. 

We hear much about the wonderful examples of culture 
staged at the English shows, and put it down to climatic 
conditions. If the truth were known it would probably be not 
so much a matter of climate but deep cultivation and heavy 
manuring. I recall one of the great Irish Dicksons of rose 
fame telling me they used 80 tons of cow dung to the acre on 
their rose fields. Another famous English perennial grower to 
my knowledge, bastard trenched or double dug by hand, a 
field of eight or ten acres before he planted a thing. Still 
another famous Scotch seed and plant house, when it took 
over a 40- or 50-acre farm in the south of England for seed 
crops and exhibition flower stock, first set to work with 
traction engine plows. Iwo huge engines at opposite ends of 
the fields pulled top and subsoil plows backward and for- 





Adirondack Sunset was the season’s winner in the popularity 
contest at the New York Botanical Garden 
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ward, these plows delving and turning over almost three feet 
of soil that during 50 or more years of farming for grain 
crops had never been plowed more than eight inches deep. 

The locals thought the Scottish invaders were mad and 
predicted nothing would grow on the heavy land thus turned 
over. Suffice to say the firm from the beginning and right up 
to the present day, has never exhibited anything not top- 
notch. Gold medals galore have been awarded its exhibits of 
sweet peas, dahlias, roses, annuals, potatoes, tulips and what 
not; indeed, in 1932 the firm’s exhibit of cut annuals em- 
bodying 100 or more varieties and species in great masses, was 
finally awarded the Lawrence gold medal in recognition of 
its being the finest exhibit of the year, this after comparison 
with all the great exhibits of roses, orchids and so forth put 
up at the 24 fortnightly shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

This firm, too, uses enormous quantities of stable manure 
supplemented with spent hops from breweries. Spent hops, 
by the way, are not supposed to possess any fertility, but they 
have a wonderful effect upon most if not all plants, whether 
used as a mulch or rotted down and dug in. Jackman © Sons, 
the noted growers of clematis, use spent hops by the ton and 
at their advice, J. E. Spingarn, our only American clematis 
specialist, located at Amenia, N. Y., is now using this mate- 
rial with splendid results. From my own experience I know 
that pansies and violas revel in spent hops and delphiniums 
likewise. It is not so much the food that is in organic or stable 
dung as the substance we class as humus that means so much 
to plants. Chemical fertilizers I use as stimulants, but I save 
all the leaves and other refuse, rotting them down to make up 
the deficiencies. 


T seems that Adirondack Sunset, a mammoth scarlet and 

gold dahlia, turned out to be the season’s winner in the 
popularity contest conducted during the height of the bloom- 
ing season at the New York Botanical Garden. Ranking 
second was the newly introduced Lord of Autumn, a great 
yellow bloom on a tall, strong plant. It is evident that this 
year's voters had a partiality for showy masses of large 
flowers, usually of the brighter colors. 

It is fair to say, however, that the small types of dahlias, 
of which about 60 varieties were shown, had scarcely a chance 
to win recognition through the ballot box, because they did 
not bloom their best until near the end of the season. When 
the larger flowers were beginning to show their age, the little 
ones made a spectacular border along the west side of the 
grounds, but by that time, unsatisfactory weather had 
brought an end to the voting, although most of the dahlias 
were still in bloom. 

Pastel Glow, an orchid-colored dahlia which was the win- 
ner on the first day of balloting, ranked as third choice for 
the season. Close behind it came the ever-popular white 
variety, Snowdrift, followed by Spotlight, a new tall dahlia 
with a yellow flower. Buckeye King, another dahlia with 
brilliant yellow flowers, which was first shown to the public 
in 1933, stood next. 

HAVE been impressed the past season with the medium- 

sized dahlias that hail from Europe. They may not have a 
chance as show blooms, but in decorative classes I would pick 
them to win every time. Frau O. Bracht and Paul Pfitzer are 
grand varieties and several other German sorts appeal to me 
greatly, both for garden use and for cutting. These varieties 
have wonderful wiry stems free of leafage. Verheissung, a 
cactus type, is blazing orange-scarlet; Franz Berger, decora- 
tive, is blood-red; Pink Pride, decorative, is light pink; 
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Heliantum, decorative, 
novel in color, being a white heavily shaded with purple; 
Jugendpracht, cactus, is soft yellow suffused pink; Frieden- 
sengel, cactus, is white shaded magenta with yellow tips, while 
Nesthackchen is a most delightful miniature cactus colored 
creamy yellow shaded pink and is remarkably free flowering. 


is rich buff; Phantom, decorative, is | 


None of them are really tall growers but Nesthackchen is | 


much taller than the race of miniature cactus sorts that were 
in existence before the war. I am wondering what became of 
these varieties, which were marvellously free blooming. They 
had some vogue in Great Britain, but I never see reference to 
them these days. Back in 1917 while in an army camp, I 
planted about 100 of these miniature cactus in front of the 
commander’s tent and for months they were a sight to behold. 

The miniature Baby Royal, the sensation of the English 
shows two years ago, has evidently come to stay and others 
of the same type are, I understand, in being. The dwarf 
Coltness singles so much used for bedding in England appar- 
ently are not so happy here; they make a lot of growth before 
flowering but some of the semi-doubles classed as ‘‘Charms,”’ 
raised from seed, are splendid for cutting. For the same pur- 
pose, I confess a liking for the orchid type of singles, some 
pleasing examples of which may be raised from seed. 


A THEORY OF GLADIOLUS REVERSION 


O gladioli run out? This question has been argued pro 

and con by gardeners everywhere, although specialists 
claim that reversion of gladioli is impossible. 

This Summer I attempted an experiment aimed at proving 

a theory of gladiolus reversion, and the partial success of that 


experiment leads me to believe that the rule-of-thumb gar- | 


dener may once more be closer to the truth than the pseudo- 
scientific expert. 

In the Summer of 1932, I had a solid block of Picardy 
which I guarded with much care, and because of the value of 
this variety, I was careful to plant it apart from other stock 
to prevent mixing. While I was away for three weeks during 
the Summer, this block became infested with thrips, and by 
the time I returned the bloom was not worth saving. That 
Winter I attempted treatment, but apparently without success, 
for the following year the entire stock was thrips-infested. 

However, I noticed a peculiar condition—this apparently 
pure stock showed signs of breaking. Part of the blooms were 
blotched with white (an actual break in the petal coloration 
and not the characteristic thrips injury) while others showed 
definite changes in the distribution and shade of the pink. 

This intrigued me so much that in spite of my disgust at 
the degeneration of a valuable stock, I kept the bulbs for 
planting this year, to see if the variation continued. These 
were treated for thrips and were apparently free this Spring 
until after the first blooms had opened. The variation in 
color continued and, if anything, seemed more pronounced 
than ever. The habit of the plant was also affected this year, 
the plants being shorter and much weaker than the normal 
vigorous habit of Picardy. 

From this I am led to suspect that so-called reversion in 
gladioli is nothing more than a virus disease similar to that 
which causes breaking or rectifying in tulips. Normal, healthy 
plants are not affected, but when the surface is broken infec- 
tion follows. 

This may explain why specialists have not been familiar 
with this phenomenon. Since their stocks were healthy and 
clean, insect injury was infrequent. The inexperienced gar- 
dener, however, allowed insects free access to his gladioli and 
infection followed readily. Like all theories, the above is open 
to criticism and disproof. I am merely stating my suspicions 
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so that others may observe the effects of so-called reversion, to | 
determine whether or not gladioli are subject to a virus disease | 


which will cause degeneration of the genus. 
—R. M. Carleton. 


Chicago, III. 














“THE GLADIOLUS” 


A De Luxe Edition Book 


Bound in boards and suede cloth, gold stamped. 
About 272 pages. 10 pages illustrations Some in color. 
Articles by noted writers and authorities. 
THE MOST OUTSTANDING AND COMPREHENSIVE BOOK OF 
ITS KIND EVER ATTEMPTED 
Published by 
ENGLAND GLADIOLUS 
“The Outstanding Gladiolus Society” 
PUBLICATION DATE, JANUARY 1, 1935 


A copy of this book will be presented to every member in good standing 
with dues paid for 1935. 


THE NEW SOCIETY 


CONTENTS 
( hapter c hapter 
1 History. N. E. G. S. Remarkable 9 The Fischer Color Chart. How to 
growth from 20 to nearly 5,000. use it. 
2 The Aesthetic Viewpoint of the Gladi- 10 Exhibitions. How to cut. Ship. Set 


olus. Its relation to art and its rela- 

tion to music. ll 
3 Gladiolus Development. History. Evo 

lution, Species 1 


up. Judging 
Home Decorations. Stories and sug 
gestions on arrangement 

2 Roadside Stands. 


How some have 


4 Ideal Gladiolus. What noted hybrid- made a success. 

. izers are aiming to produce 13 Future of the Gladiolus. Why popu 

5 ae ere Varieties. The best of lar. How can we make it more 

S. A. and Foreign production. popular? 

6 an Culture. Growin ed. Cloth 14 Other Shows. Stories of how others 
houses. Forcing. do it. 

7 General Culture. Soil. Fertilizers 15 All Over the Worid. Opinions of out 
Pests. Curing. Storage. standing growers 

8 Varieties. Consistent winners. Cut 16 1935 Introductions. Descriptions and 


flower trade. illustrations. 


This Book will be sold at book stores for $1.75. 
Free to members. If you are not a member you may join. 


Send $1.00 dues which pays for membership for the full year of 1935 
with a copy of the book. 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary Box 245H Ashland, Mass. 














CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 


TAXUS BREVIFOLIA upto 8 ft. spread 
ws CUSPIDATA ” ; 13 ” 
" CAPITATA “ “ 12 “ high 
” HATFIELDI = =. = 


“ REPANDENS “ “ 4 “ spread 
THUYA PYRAMIDALIS “ “ 12 “ high 
“WAREANA “ “ 10“ « 
JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up to 7 ft. spread 
2 SABINA en * 
KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE “ “ 8 “ high 
MOERHEIM“ “ * ges 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonable 
“We specialize in large tree moving” 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER 


No other brush cutting tool gives the same cutting power with 
easy pressure. No other brush cutter has the patented slide shift 
power slot. The Porter F« prester is the most efficient two-hand 
brush cutting ane pruning tool ever devised. Cuts easily, cuts 
clean, with no crushing or bark stripping. Has two sharp 
cutting No dull hook 


HKP FORESTER 


blades 


\ No. 1 Forester. 20” 


long cuts 1,,” green wood $4.25 
2 Forester. 27” long cuts 142” green wood 5.50 
For heavy work in woods, roadside clearing. 
No. 3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2” green wood . 
Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. 
Extensively used in reforestation camps. 


No. 
H. K. Porter, Inc. 
EVERETT, MASS 
The Bolt Clipper People 
Established 50 Years 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
PERMANENT—all soils, all seasons 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. At- 
tractive and practi- 
cal shape. Beautiful 
gray-green color 
blends with foliage, 
soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible. 
A Style for Every Purpose 








25 100 
Border size (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden size (4”) ... 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden size (7”) ... 2.50 9.50 
Tie-on Labels with wires .. 3.00 
Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 2.50 


Beautifully Boxed 
Samples free to ‘Horticulture’ readers 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











Christmas Collection 


FOR $2.00 PREPAID we will ship 3 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
neatly packed, as follows: 


Albatross Minuet 
Aflam Mother Machree 
Ave M aria Orange Wonder 
Com >| L Picardy 

: r arrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


We will supply medium sized bulbs of 
above collection for $1.35 prepaid. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


XMAS GIFT 


For the man or woman who gardens, there 
can be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ 





Chronicle, America’s premier garden 
monthly. A useful gift that will bring re- 
newed pleasure every month. Thriftily 
priced at $2.00 per year—two years or two 
subscriptions, $3.50. 

' 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





Flower Holding Scissors 
The ideal gift for gardeners 


cut and hold a flower at the same 
time, guaranteed not to rust, unique, 
attractive, practical. $1.35 each boxed. 


GARDEN CLUB SCISSOR CO. 
3387 Ingleside Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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SPIKED MOCCASINS TO PULVERIZE SOIL | Gourds for 


HOWN herewith is a spiked moccasin ready for final 


| Holiday Decorations 
assembly. If you are equipped with a pair of them, you | M 


Over 300 different, rare, ornamental 





will find it much easier to work your garden down into a kinds grown from seed collected from 
' : ll ts of the world—highly colored, 
good seed bed than with the best rake you ever had in your edd-shaped, geod beeping equslities 
: : z s WwW izes he Fall 
hands. Anybody can make the moccasins, for all that is Semis in Sonien, Dioclies, 8. ¥. ana 
required is some small blocks of soft lumber, some long | Chicago. Gourds make an ideal gift. 
finishing nails, four wood screws and eight screweyes. The Smallest size—75e a doz. 
cost will be negligible and the amount of work required will Assorted sizes and shapes— 
be small $1 to $3 a doz. 
The two blocks like A are gotten out about eight by 14 Special mixed seed— 
. ; ; ; ; Pkts. 50c (About 1 oz.) $1.00 
inches, ruled off with lines running both ways over their top, 
and finishing nails driven Mexican Indian Corn 
right down through the Popular mixed colors in tints of red 
i : , yellow, blue, mottled. Seed—generous 
intersections of the lines. | package 25c. 
Then the pieces B, also eight | J. J. LaMontagne & Son 
by 14 inches, are placed | WOBUEN MASS 





right on top of the nail 
heads, and fastened down _— 
to the pieces A with flat- 1 BRxQidyz ,, Burpee’s 





head wood screws. This con- | es: Giant 
struction makes it impossible | we AbD RY 

for the nails to back up or loosen and come out. The four | Base 4 pts 1O¢ 
screweyes are then placed about as shown, screwing them “EE 4 Best Colors—1 Packet Each 
down well into each moccasin, and strings or leather thongs | ri ei a 
are fastened across these, so that one can run the toes of his — | fer only MWe. This is a remarkable "get acquainted’ 
shoes under them. BURPEE'S SEEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW 
The fact that the weight of the user is utilized to drive saiilins burpe's Gorden ook FREE it hein 
these nails full depth into the soil without undue effort makes Romnie and ae =e ee Ee 
it possible to work the | REI. Write today for Burpee's Garden Book. 


| W. Atlee Burpee Co., 854 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


| BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


ground much easier and 
faster. No attempt is made 
to rake sidewise with them. 
One steps straight down 
with them, and if it is de- 
sired to rake sidewise across 
the surface of the soil, this 
is done with the regular 





Dreer's Sweet-Scented 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 


Flowers of exquisite fragrance and 
compelling charm. Ready growers in 
pebbles and water—also excellent for 
growing in soil or bulb fibre. Suit- 
able for several plantings during win- 





garden rake, using the rake and the moccasins intermittently. ter and spring months. Standard Dreer 
° . . . quality—a eer easonapbie ice 
After testing the moccasins many times in my garden work, MAMMOTH BULBS 
I have come to consider them as almost indispensable. Other 12loré5e 100 for $4.50 
t t 
gardeners should try them. eile eatin ~~ 
end for free copy of 
—John E. Hyler. Dreer's Autumn catalog 
Peoria, III. HENRY A. DREER 


126 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 




















Gifts 


FOR GARDENERS 


Send for leaflet suggesting Christmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjoy. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For Flower Lovers 
Wilt-Less Flower Cutter 
does not crush stem. 
Flowers keep longer. 
$1.50 postpaid. De Luxe 


Model with extra blade 
$2.00. 


THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 








Ja panese Flower Tools 


Complete set of “Ikebana Tools.’ ’ Hatchet, 


iw, knife, spray and scissors in velvet 
ned case for $6.00. Ideal for Christmas 

. Tools also sold separately. Limited 
supply on hand. Orders from Japan in about 


two m< aes 


MRS. JULIAN W. HILL 
707 Coverdale Road, Wilmington, Delaware 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


If you are interested in these Fall gems for 
your garden, we are now having an exhibi- 
tion of the new and better varieties at our 
Shop and Display Gardens. Field grown 
clumps are priced at only 25 cents each. 








Making Good To You 














( ) Reg.U.S. JAMES WHEELER & SON 
n Our Guarantee Pat.Off. | Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 
N the first page of all our catalogs is a clearly 
worded, very explicit guarantee. Boiled down, MOVING TREES service. 
it means that everything you buy from Wayside is MOVING SERVICE 
guaranteed to be as we claim, or you have reason to | | When you buy Tree Service—whether 
expect. If not, we want the privilege of either re- | SS een aie. eer’ tae oe 
{ skill, expe ce tegrity d ulti- 
placing the plants, or refunding the money. Se ; and alti 
So if you have had unsatisfactory results with any- | eae Ae 
thing you bought from Wayside this season, kindly | 
let us know at once, and we will promptly live up WwW 
ewe HITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
to the letter of our guarantee, and no quibbling. Sb Gian t. Gekeeain nde. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 




















Choice Shrubs for Garden 


Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 





28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
AMERICA'S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS VAN DER VOET NURSERY 


Ask for Catalogue 





. TAUNTON, MASS. 








> 
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to Coast 
now feeding in THE BIED 
CAFETE Revolving. 
cy Wire glass. A garden orna- 
L—4 ment. Postpaid $3.50. 
H. DERCUM 
RIVER RD., WILLOUGHBY,. OHIO 
Pay postman on delivery or 
send check with order. 








USRAT 1954286 


**Money-back”’ 
Guarantee 





FEED THE BIRDS 


Packard Bird Food, attracts, nour- 

ishes all wintering birds. 10 lbs. $2 

postpaid, 25 lbs. $3 postpaid. Every- 

thing for Wild Birds. Catalog. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 

1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 
Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 





) Birds from Coast | 








Alpine Garden Seeds 


Sweet Peas and Annuals in .05c 
packets. Rare Native Seeds, Cac- 
tus Seeds. New List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 








Bobbink & Atkins 


el 


Visit 
Nursery 





Rutherford, New Jersey 











RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Ehododendrons, Magnoli 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled an 
burlapped for Fall and early Spring plant- 
ing. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





GEUM PECKII 
Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens 
b 
New England’s ie Nursery 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept.H Iree Catalog BARRE, VT. 














DOG-O-WAY 
A BEPELLENT , 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 








MASS. | 
—~ 


| 
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BETTER CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWERS 


ANY persons who grow chrysanthemums for home 
decoration are often dissatisfied with the results from 
the fact that they do not realize the necessity of disbudding 
their plants provided they wish large and perfect flowers. The 
result is also modified by the time the flowering bud is selected 
or reserved. The early buds are more double and are usually 
lighter in color than the later ones. From this it will be seen 
that if a person desires full double flowers there are many of 
the varieties which would necessitate a rather early bud. 

The effects of disbudding as to size is somewhat illustrated 
by the accompanying illustration. The upper flower was dis- 
budded and the lower cluster of flowers grown naturally from 
which it will be seen that the disbudded flower is about twice 
the size of those allowed to flower naturally. Disbudding not 


“ 


The upper flower, which was disbudded, is twice the size 
of those grown naturally 


only .has an effect upon the size and form but in many 
instances modifies the color to a great degree. 

For flowering out of doors those listed as hardy or garden 
varieties are most useful. They include the decorative or flat 
flowering type and the smaller pompons which assume a 
round or semi-spherical form. The early flowering ones or 
those which will at least perfect their flowers before the middle 
of October are best for the northern states. It is also wise to 
pinch out the center of the plants about twice during the 
growing season to make them dwarf and free-flowering. 

If one desires to grow the large-flowering types some provi- 
sion must be made to protect them in the Fall. They should 
be planted in rectangular beds and a light framework erected 
and covered with cheese cloth or some other material to pro- 
tect the plants from severe storms. It is also necessary that they 
be staked and tied. 

Nearly all catalogues designate for what purpose certain 
types are best adapted while many catalogues give short cul- 
tural directions and make recommendations as to how to 
proceed to secure satisfactory results. 


Adrian, Mich. —Elmer D. Smith. 
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A true organic fertilizer is 
the perfect plant food for all 
types of plants in the 


GREENHOUSE 


It is milled to an exceptional 
which makes its 
elements imme- 
diately available in the soil. 
Can be used dry or as a liquid 
feed. 


fineness 
nourishing 


It is already widely used and 
has been accorded unusually 


high praise. 
For descriptive folder and 
prices write 

«. M 


Dept. E-12 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


\_* _Y 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 









































| THIS INCH oF space | 
| SHOULD PRODUCE 


A MILE oF orpers | 
WHY ? | 


| SEE ADVERTISEMENT BELOW | 











SEE BACK COVER OF 
NOV. 15th HORTICULTURE 
Then when you send us your order mentien 
this advertisement and YOU will receive 


FROM US a really worthwhile Christmas 
present for yourself. 


BRECK’S 


85 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS 
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COUNTRY! 

& 
Mr. Ricuarpson Wricnt, Editor of 
House and Garden, says: 
“Practical, common-sense and under- 
standable.”’ 
Miss A. L. Moran, of Totty’s, New 
Jersey, says about How To ARRANGE 
Lowers, by Dorothy Biddle: 
“I have never read a book on floral 
arrangement more easily followed than 
this one. It is not necessary to have any 
horticultural knowledge whatever to be 
ib] range flowers from the in- 
and many illustrations in this 


e to atl 


trict ’ 
ructilons 


book.” 

Mr a woman everybody knows 

| name, orders 12 copies, with the gay 
lia ickets which cover all copies of 


HOW TO 
Arrange Flowers 


a by Dorothy Biddle, 
w TO 


published October 
HO 


ARRANGE Bs, Dotiers wor 


big Dollar’s worth. 


This art is sweeping 
the country, adding 


distinction to Amer 
ican homes and win- 
ning prizes at flower 
shows. Theonly low- 
priced book of sim- 
ple rules. Profusely 
illustrated. Ideal, 
beautiful gift book; 
“triple value,” says 


vard. 
by Mrs. F. Joel Swift, 
National President 
of the Federated 
Garden Clubs. 


One Dollar, prepaid 
x * 


GARDEN DIGEST, an official Garden Club 
magazine, is the only monthly condensation 
of helpful ideas from all garden magazines, 
books and bulletins. 15¢ a copy. 10 issues, 
$1.... Send $1.90 for BOTH this wonder- 
ful book and GARDEN DIGEST, one year. 
BULLETIN GUILD, 1215 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


Dorothy Biddle 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest Gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





tion 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
oF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 3. 34th Year. Full 
Growing Season in Groton. Catalog. 
John Parker, Director, Groton, Mass. 


ERISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER -the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 














Dr. Herrick of Har- | 


Introduction | 








Robert Wayman’s 


IRISES 
14200 Vatueties 
It is my aim to supply flower lov- 


ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B Baysioe. L. I... N. Y. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


















| 
| 
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SEEDS DIFFICULT TO GERMINATE 


EEDS of many perennials listed in catalogues abroad are 
difficult to germinate. Sometimes the seed is old, or it may 
have been improperly planted or treated. But some seed is by 
nature uncertain of germination, for nature seems unwilling 
to give these plants a chance..M. Correvon and others often 
mark the packets with special notation as to slow or delayed 
germination. Freezing, soaking, treatment with chemicals, and 
other special handling may be tried, and the pots may be cared 
for during months or years when at last a goodly percentage 
of the seeds may waken and grow. Such seeds are to be under- 
taken only by a gardener of some skill and unlimited patience. 
The following is a part of the list of the species from which 
nothing comes up with me after months of careful attention: 


Achlys triphylla erythronium—all species 
aconitum——most species fritillaria—most species 
Adonis vernalis gentiana—alpine species 
androsace—many species helleborus—all species 
Anemone blanda lilium—rare species 
Anemone apennina lithospermum—most species 
asarum—all species Myosotidium nobile 
astrantia—unless very fresh Nelumbo lutea 
calochortus—all species orchids—all hardy species 
corydalis—rare species Ostrowskia magnifica 
cypripedium—all species primula—rare species 
Dicentra chrysantha Ranunculus lyalli 
epimedium—all species rodgersia—all species 
Eranthis hyemalis saxifraga—rare species 
Eritrichtum nanum Tanakaea radicans 
eryngium—many species trollius—if old seed 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


THE NEW ZEALAND FORGET-ME-NOT 


T seems unreasonable to expect that a New Zealand plant 
will survive the rigors of a northern Winter, yet Myosotis 
traverst has successfully endured a temperature of 30 degrees 
below zero in my garden, and has made me wonder if Ameri- 
cans are not altogether too cautious in their avoidance of 
plants from the southern hemisphere. At any rate, I am trying 
out all available species that come from elevations of more 
than 4,000 feet in the Alps of the South Island, as well as 
several from South America. 

All the Australasian forget-me-nots avoid the blue of their 
northern relatives, coming in either white or yellow. Seeds of 
at least five distinct species are now available from collectors. 
Although often of rather reluctant germination, the seedlings 
are easily handled in a lath-shaded frame. 

M. traverst forms a small compact clump of brownish 
leaves, bearing its yellow flowers at a height of three to four 
inches. IThe blossoms appear rather disappointingly small, for 
while actually as large as those of M. palustris, they open 
only half way and have a cup-shaped appearance. While in 
its native habitat the plant is confined to scree or shingle at 
elevations to 7,000 feet, it has seemed quite happy in the ordi- 
nary soil of the rock garden, blooming in June and July, and 
again in September. It has set abundant seed and has self-sown 
to a slight extent. 

—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


FALL ASTERS FOR ROADSIDE PLANTING 


Fe article in the November | issue of Horticulture on hardy 
asters has brought to light the fact that native species 
have been used extensively in roadside planting along the 
streets in the suburbs of Chattanooga, Tenn. This work was 
begun several years ago, the plants being set out in masses 
along the curbings so that they fairly tumbled their showers 
of blue blossoms into the streets. By way of contrast, dog- 
wood and sweet gum trees and sumacs have been planted as a 
background. The contrast of the blue flowers and the Autumn 
foliage is remarkably fine. Ihe program may be extended to 
include the planting of nearby scenic highways. 
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FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, 
Iris, Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any 
time that the ground thaws, right up to 
March. All these need winter’s cold for 
starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Merchantville s New Jersey 




















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





FOR $1.50 I will ship postpaid, about De- 
cember 10 a nice large box of Real New 
England Running Pine of several varieties 
suitable for Ohristmas decorating. Four 
boxes $5.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, Conn. 





DWARF POMEGRANATE—new, pots or 
outdoors. Blooms cont nuously. More desir- 
able than azaleas. ‘Bilderback’s,” Gray, 
Georgia. 





BEGONIAS—40 Varieties including Oalla. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew 
St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





POSITIONS open in each locality handling 
new method of liquid fertilizing a 
Williams, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





PARTNER: Proposition open to invest 
$500.00 to $2000.00, Preference—knowl- 
edge of horticulture. E. E. Williams, Care 


of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. . 





“KLIPON” Electric Candles for Christmas 
trees. Eleven for $1.00, postpaid. ‘‘Handy”’ 
Hoe 60c. Wm. C. Reisch, Southington, Conn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








A position as superintendent of a gentle- 
man’s estate, with living quarters. Have 
had courses in Agricultural College and 
many years of practical experience on flow- 
ers, lawns, trees, fruit, vegetables, horses, 


cows, poultry, etc. Can also drive car. Age 
46, married, one boy. F. M. S., Care of 


“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Naturalist, single, desires to make your 
large estate a bird-filled sanctuary. Eleven 
years with last employer. Attracting, pro 
tecting and increasing useful birds com 
bined with ornamental gardening and for 
estry. If you have children, your returns 
and my pleasure will be doubled. Interest 
and co-operation above financial remunera- 
tion. Best references as to ability, habits 
and character. L. W. 8., Care of ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, married, no chil- 
dren, desires position. Trained in green 
house work. A graduate of Essex County 
Agricultural School. Eight years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. Address 
H. L. S., Care of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, German-American, with thorough 
knowledge of all outside branches and suc- 


cessful greenhouse man with best refer- 
ences, desires position on private estate. 
Married, middle age, one child. Address 


R. B., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 32, single, refined, desires work ; 
love and knowledge of flowers; some practi 
cal experience; can drive car; small place 
with specialties preferred ; $15 month mini 
mum and found; now available as general 
man. Address M. L. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mars. 





Caretaker-gardener, wants chance to prove 
his worth and ambition on an estate, hotel 
or what you have. Married, age 28, white, 
no children. Four years with present em- 
ployer. Address H. J. O., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker or nursery assistant: Graduate of 
Stockbridge School of Agriculture at Mass- 
achusetts State College, major in horticul 
ture. Good knowledge of plant material, ex- 
perience in maintenance, propagating and 
greenhouse work. Massachusetts driving 
license. Single, age 24. Best of references. 
Address J. W. B., Care of “Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, life experience in all 
branches of gardening, inside or out. Fruit, 
flowers and vegetables. Married, no chil- 
dren, Thoroughly understands the upkeep 
of an estate. Best of references. L. S., Care 
of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25, American, wants posi- 
tion aS assistant in a greenhouse or on a 
private estate. One year greenhouse experi- 
Four years’ practical experience on & 
small estate. Will go anywhere. Best of ref- 
erences as to character and ability. B. L., 
Care of ‘“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


ence, 














